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MUSIC. 

THEODORE THOMAS. 

We forget how many years it is since Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
then known as a promising young violinist, began to attract the 
notice of musical connoisseurs by a series of excellent classical 
soiries, given in partnership with Mr. William Mason. Thomas 
was a lad of twelve years when he came to this city from his native 
Germany, and it was here that he received a great part of his mu- 
sical education. An American training is not apt to develop a very 
severe taste in art ; but this young performer soon showed a knowl- 
edge and an appreciation of the highest forms of music which 
would have done honor to the training of any conservatory in 
Europe. He organized a string quartet with Mosenthal and 
Matzka and Bergner, and for several years the chamber-music 
soiries went on, to the great delight of a few cultivated enthusiasts, 
but without kindling much interest among the commonplace public 
who compose the average concert audience. Once a month, for 
several winters, we heard from this devoted band some of the lesser 
gems of composition in which the great masters used to delight. 
Generally they were well done, too, and in time the artists came to 
play with fine sympathy and spirit. Yet what dreary little concerts 
they were! A handful of enthusiasts, most of whom came with 
complimentary tickets, sat stiff and silent about the hall. Empty 
seats yawned dismally among them. Even the applause was cold 
and cheerless. When the enterprise was given up, four or five 
years ago, it dropped so quietly to the ground that hardly anybody 
noticed its fall. Then Mr. Thomas, who had ripened by this time 
irifo a conductor of no slight ability, tried us with symphonies. He 
had formed an orchestra, and drilled it, as well as orchestras could 
be drilled on the system then in vogue. The members played at 
dancing parties and military parades for a living, and five or six 
times a year came together for the performance of Beethoven, and 
'Liszt, and Berlioz. If they gave the score correctly, and threw into 
their work a reasonable degree of spirit and expression, we owned 
, Ourselves well satisfied, and came away applauding. The symphony 
"concerts were not very prosperous. Fashion had decreed that our 
best society should listen to symphonies nowhere except at the 
Philharmonic concerts ; and Mr. Thomas can hardly have done 
much more than meet his expenses. Meanwhile, however, he 
had been maturing the great project of his life, the creation of a 
permanent orchestra. It should be kept together from one end of 
the year to the other. It should never play except under his 
: direction. It should neither waste its time nor spoil its hand by 
the execution of worthless and vulgar music. It should embrace 
the best artists in America, who should be well treated and well 
paid. We know how rapidly and steadily, under his quiet perse- 
verance, this model band was built up. It began operations at the 
Terrace Garden six or seven years ago. There it played nightly 
all through the summer, and in the winter season went back to its 
old work of miscellaneous concerts and occasional symphonies^ It 
-was not until after its removal to more congenial quarters on the 
west side of the town that it gained fame enough -to venture upon 
•its annual tour through the provinces. The cultivated people who 
-stopped for a few moments at the Central Park Garden, to taste 
'dees and listen to a little music on their way home from a ramble in 
jour great pleasure ground, were not long in discovering that this 
\ >yas no common body of players, and that they played no common 
fpftes.' In a little while the Garden was a favorite resort of ladies 
i.and gentlemen, while connoisseurs made pilgrimages thither night 
: after night. Then the fame of Theodore Thomas went all over 
.'the land. Strangers visiting the metropolis made it a point to hear 
this celebrated orchestra before they went home. Critics began to 
• compare it with its most renowned rivals, and it was even whispered 
in many quarters that it played better than the Philharmonic. 
When it began its excursions outside of New York, it found the 
whole country curious to hear it and prompt to give it welcome. 

And, indeed, it is a marvelously perfect organization, not only in 
its composition but in its management. For half the year it has 
constant but not very fatiguing work in New York; for the other 
half it moves comfortably, in its special railway cars, with its special 
servants, from city to city, never making a long trip without rest, 
playing somewhere almost every night, and in the larger towns 
■ spending three or four days or even a week at a time. Life, for 
mese musicians, is therefore a perpetual round of rehearsals. 
It may be interesting to compare the composition of a few great 
■: orchestras, and we give, therefore, a table of the number and dis- 
tribution of instruments in Mr. Thomas's band, in Sir Michael 
Costa's orchestra at Drury Lane, during the season of 1871, and 
in the orchestra of the New York Philharmonic Society : 

Instruments. Thomas. Costa. PhUhar- 

monic. 

Violins 16 21 36 

Violas S 8 14 

Violoncellos 4 7 11 

1 Double Basses , 4 7 14 

Flutes 2 2 2 

Piccolo, 1 . . 1 

Harp 111 

Oboes 2 2 2 

Corno Anglais 1 

Clarionets 222 

Bassoons, 1 . ... 2 2 2 

Horns, 4 4 4 

Trumpets, 2 2 3 

Trombones, 3 3 3 

Tuba 1 1 1 

Kettle Drum, 1 1 1 . 

Side Drum 1 1 1 

Bass Drum 1 1 1 

Cymbals ; 1 1 1 

Triangle : 1 1 1 

Totals 55 67 101 

It will be seen that the violins in Mr. Thomas's band are fewer in 
proportion than those of the Philharmonic orchestra ; but this infe- 
. nority in number is more than counterbalanced by their matchless 
perfection, of ensemble. The wonderfully pure intonation, precision 
of attack, and unity of coloring and spirit, give a force and brilliancy 
<o the sixteen violins under Mr. Thomas, which the thirty-six under 
Mr. Bergmann have certainly never acquired. Moreover, Mr. 
Thomas does what other conductors in this country as a rule do 
Dot attempt; he insists upon unity in the bowing; all the up- 
strokes are taken together, all the down-strokes together. What a 



difference this makes, in the execution of delicate works, the mu- 
sician will at once understand. We have never appreciated more 
thoroughly the splendor of these violins than in the opening mea- 
sures of Gluck's " Iphigenia in Aulis" overture which they played 
at Steinway Hall last November. Their execution was so beautiful, 
in all the requirements of good violin playing — sweetness, strength, 
clearness, accuracy, and breadth of expression — that it was almost 
startling. Nor are the distinctive merits of this band solely in the 
violins. The delicacy and brightness of the reeds, and the round, 
rich, faultless tones of the brass are equally remarkable ; while the 
balance of the instruments, it seems to us, could hardly be im- 
proved. Mr. Thomas is one of the pleasantest of conductors to 
look upon. Quiet and self-possessed, he does not distract attention 
by extravagant gestures. He is enthusiastic, but not demonstra- 
tive ; quick and decided, but always calm. His temperament is 
rather cheerful, and his interpretation of a piece of music is 
generally vivacious rather than sentimental. If, for instance, there 
are two ways of giving a symphony, we may depend upon it that 
Mr. Thomas will choose the brighter. He is apt to take the tempo 
a trifle quicker than other conductors — he never takes it too slow. 
Mr. Bergmann may excel him in leading an orchestra through the 
delicate strains of reverie and melancholy music ; Mr. Thomas, 
though he never is led away into mere noise and vulgar displays of 
strength, exults rather in his vitality and masculine vigor. 

We should overlook one of the distinguishing merits of this noble 
young conductor if we neglected to speak of the programmes for 
which his concerts have become famous. Every year they grow 
richer and more striking. The trivialities of art have no place in 
them, save occasionally at those al fresco entertainments in the 
summer, when audiences are amused with Strauss in the intervals 
of claret-punch and ice-cream. But at the winter symphony con- 
certs nothing is given except the grandest works of the classical 
school and the most characteristic productions of the new genera- 
tion of writers. The new men rather predominate. This is not to 
our taste ; but we have other opportunities of hearing Mozart and 
Beethoven, while it is chiefly to Theodore Thomas that we are in- 
debted for a prompt knowledge of all that Liszt and Wagner are 
doing. Laugh, and shudder, and yawn, as some of us may, over 
the vagaries of this modern music, we cannot afford to ignore it ; 
what all the world listens to, we must grant a hearing; and even 
the most prejudiced must see that Wagnerism is making its way. 

THE OPERA. 

Madame Lucca and her more or less tuneful companions are 
traveling, while we write, from city to city, and if report speak the 
truth, their managers are not making a great deal of money. Indeed, 
we are assured that they made very little money in New York, the 
size of the audiences being greatly out of proportion to the pecu- 
niary transactions at the box office. This is not a result to be 
deplored except by the personal friends of Mr. Jarrett and Mr. 
Max Maretzek. It would have been a misfortune for art, and upon 
the whole a rather discreditable thing to the public, if an opera 
company, organized without a tenor, without a baritone, without a 
contralto, without a basso, without a chorus, had been financially 
successful. We trust such a venture may never be tempted here 
again. The troupe is coming back in February, the project of 
going to Havana being abandoned (if, indeed, it ever was seriously 
entertained) ; and if Mr. Maretzek has a regard for his own, for- 
tunes, he will try to strengthen it in some way before it again tries 
the patience of the metropolis. . , 

The Germans, meanwhile, have been trying opera with a com- 
pany rather better than the Teutonic average, and with much of 
that spirit, and respect for musical ensemble, which so often makes 
German opera tolerable even when it is very bad. A good, though 
of course not a great soprano, a fair tenor, a good bass, an indif- 
ferent-good contralto, and various extra members, are the chief 
ingredients in Madame Lichtmay's company. They tried their 
fortunes at first in a pretty little theatre up town, built in connec- 
tion with the Terrace Garden ; but, although there is a large Ger- 
man population in that part of the city, a mysterious and awful fate 
seems to have decided that German opera shall never prosper save 
in the gloomy labyrinths of the Stadt Theatre. 

VARIOUS CONCERTS. 

Of miscellaneous concerts the season has not been extraordinarily 
prolific. The best have been those given by Mr. S. B. Mills and 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, in Steinway's smaller hall, — a series of 
classical chamber-music soiries which have aroused a great deal of 
interest among cultivated listeners, though of. course they have 
offered few temptations to the profane vulgar. Mr. Mills and Dr. 
Damrosch are, in the true sense of the word, artists. They are not 
merely masters of their respective instruments, but reverential 
students of the great masters of music, and sympathetic interpre- 
ters of their best legacies to the world. They have played long 
enough together to establish that close musical rapport essential to 
the proper delivery of chamber compositions, and they have had in 
these little concerts the co-operation of two or three worthy com- 
panions, notably Mr. Frederic Bergner and Mr. George Matzka. 
It would be difficult to find a quartet capable of handling the piano, 
violin, violoncello, and viola with a nicer finish and a nearer ap- 
proach to unity of spirit than these four gentlemen. The most 
accomplished of the vocalists who have taken part in the Mills and 
Damrosch concerts is Mdlle. Anna Drasdil, a contralto, who has 
made an enviable reputation in London. She has a voice of a 
curiously metallic and masculine quality, almost like a tenor : not 
rich, yet never harsh ; not sweet, yet pleasant, flexible, and sym- 
pathetic. Perhaps her rank as a vocalist was somewhat exaggerated 
in the first criticisms on her appearance. Her delivery is faulty, 
but the simplicity and pathos of her style are worthy of all praise. 

Mr. J. H. Bonawitz has been giving some " Saturday Popular 
Concerts " at Steinway Hall. Mr. Bonawitz is a good musician, and 
a worthy gentleman who apparently lacks the faculty of getting 
along, resembling therein a great many of the famous men of his 
profession, to whom Nature gave almost everything except prac- 
tical common sense. Mr. Bonawitz illustrated this deficiency by 
making up his popular entertainments with symphonies and similar 
abstruse works, miserably played by a poor orchestra. The pro- 
grammes were too good to suit the general public, and the exe- 
cution of them was too bad to suit connoisseurs. Consequently 
both classes staved awav. 



LITERATURE. 

The impertinent English question of fifty years ago — Who reads 
an American book? recurs to us, in view of several recent works 
which purport to deal with American Literature, and suggests the 
pertinent question — Who wants to read American books, if what is 
now written of them is true ? We have had an impression hitherto 
that there was an American Literature, but the more we read about 
it, the less we believe it. If we read a few more such books as "A 
Manual of American Literature; a Text- Book for Schools and Col- 
leges," of which Professor John S. Hart, LL. D., is the compiler, 
and Messrs. Eldridge & Brothers, of Philadelphia, arc the pub- 
lishers, we shall give it up altogether. We had occasion, a year 
ago, to notice "A Manual of English Literature," by the same 
writer, and felt obliged to censure some of its mistakes. It was not 
a bad book on the whole, for so many had gone over the ground it 
occupied, and had said their say concerning it, that Professor Hart 
had only to follow in their footsteps, and re-echo their opinions, 
and be safe. He set himself a harder task in his present work — a 
task for which he is every way unfitted. He has collected, we sup- 
pose, a great many facts, such as they are, but some require verifi- 
cation, and more require correction. He is as inaccurate as Dr. 
Allibone, and more inaccurate than Dr. Griswold and the Brothers 
Duyckinck, to whose laborious volumes his performance bears 
about the relation that a Directory does to History. He has 
crowded it with names of no consequence, and, to make amends, 
has omitted names of importance. A name is a name to him ; of 
the man or woman behind it, and his or her work, he knows nothing. 
He Is incapable of taking the intellectual measure of the different 
authors of whom he writes, and he has no perception of the places 
they occupy in American Literature. Of what this Literature was 
in the beginning, what it is now, and whither it is drifting, he has 
either no conception, or has failed to make his conception com- 
prehensible. It is all a dreary muddle. We don't believe that it is 
really ; it only seems so now. When we shall have forgotten his 
bewildering multitude of petty literary facts, the few important 
facts of our Literature will group themselves clearly before us, and 
we shall understand them. Bryant and Longfellow and Whittier 
will then stand out from the choir of nameless singers who are 
named here and associated with them ; and Hawthorne and 
Emerson will rank considerably above the legion of contemporary 
prose scribblers. 

We had marked a number of passages for quotation and com- 
ment, but the game is not worth the candle. When a Professor 
of English Literature can write of anybody, as he does of Washing- 
ton, that he " was so immeasurably great in other respects, that 
it seems almost a profanation to speak of him as a writer," we can- 
not but feel that, in his case, the desire ofDogberryisaccomplished. 



As a rule, the average American has no great respect for the 
memory of his ancestors. They were, doubtless, good people in 
their way, but their way was not his. This is not the age of stage 
coaches and sloops, but the age of railroads and steamers. It is 
the age of great new cities and palatial mansions, not the age of 
little provincial towns and rambling old houses. Its type is not 
Boston, but New York and Chicago. Perhaps Boston is in fault, 
perhaps not. We confess, ourselves, to a liking for Boston. It is, 
in many respects, our ideal of a pleasant city ; not too large, though 
it is growing rapidly in all suburban directions, and not too new, 
except in the neighborhoods it has recently taken to itself. There is 
a flavor of antiquity about it which is delightful, especially about 
the State House and Beacon Street, and agreeable elsewhere — 
even at the North End, where people of the poorer sort reside. 
Great men have lived and died in Boston, and History has been 
made there. What this History was, and who these men were — 
in other words, what Boston was, and is, is the subject of a chatty 
volume, written by Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, and entitled " Old 
Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston." (J. R. Osgood 
& Co.) The class of books to which it belongs is one which ought 
to be cultivated and enlarged' in this country. If the Englishman 
of to-day is proud of London and the men and women who have 
made it famous, the American of to-day ought to be proud of Boston. 
He ought to be proud of Philadelphia, and he ought to be proud 
of New York also ; for, strange as it may seem, gentlemen once 
walked its streets, with none to molest and make them afraid. But 
Boston is the city to excite enthusiasm in the antiquarian mind, and 
Mr. Drake is the man to direct it. He is thoroughly familiar with the 
ground he takes his readers over, as familiar with it as Leigh Hunt 
was with London ; and when we say that his book continually re- 
minds us of " The Town " of Hunt, we praise it highly. Its inter- 
est is of a more varied character than the interest that Hunt 
awakens, and if it be not the same, it is because Fleet Street, and 
Bolt Court, and Button's Coffee House, and Will's are not in Bos- 
ton ; and because Johnson, and Goldsmith, and Pope, and Dryden, 
and the rest of them, were unhappily not Bostonians ! Boston has 
had its poets and men of letters, however, and has them now, but 
they are not yet among the English Classics. The day will come, 
perhaps, when a pilgrimage to the home of Everett, or the house 
of Prescott, will be in order, as the day has come for pilgrimages to 
thehouses of Hawthorne, "The Wayside " and " The Old Manse, " 
in Concord, and the decaying old mansion in Raymond. Boston's 
belief in herself will not retard the time, and Mr. Drake's book will 
certainly advance it. It is thoroughly readable, and profusely 
illustrated. 



Nothing surpasses china in the way of household ornamentation, 
and nothing is rarer here. This may seem a paradox to those who 
drop in at the china stores of our great cities, but if they will stop 
long enough to ask themselves the question — Who among my 
acquaintances has a fine collection of china? and to answer it, 
they will probably find it is not one. We have china enough here, 
but it is not good. Why should it be when the majority of us have- 
not learned to distinguish between the good and the bad ? We 
have heard, of course, of Dresden ware, and Sevres ware, and wc 
are beginning to see Palissy ware, and Majolica ware ; but we 
seem to have no settled taste in regard to the fictile and ceramic 
arts. Last year we took kindly to Wedgewood, say ; this year we 
run wild over Venetian glass; next year — but there is no telling 
what we shall like next year. It may be Japanese porcelain, which 
is admirable of its kind, or Chinese porcelain, which is not admirable, 
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in an art sense, at all. We never see the best examples of it, 
unless we happen to see some of the " loot " which the English and 
French soldiers brought away from the sacking of the Emperor's 
palace at Pekin. The Chinese, themselves, are great collectors of 
porcelain, and hoard away the ware of one particular dynasty, the 
Wang, or Tang, or Ah Sin, which is hundreds of years old. It is 
said to be as ugly as it is expensive. The natives of the Phillippine 
Islands are also amateurs in their way, so much so that the whole 
wealth of a family will frequently be represented by porcelain vases. 
To teach us something about the ceramic arts is the object of 
" A Manual of Pottery and Porcelain for American Collectors," of 
which Mr. John H. Treadwell is the writer, and Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam & Sons the publishers. It is a thin volume of 161 pages, 
including the Index, and it is in no sense exhaustive. Perhaps it is 
well that it is not. There is such a thing as cramming too much 
into a Manual like this, which is all that is needed here now. 
When it is mastered, and its pupils are desirous of further knowl- 
edge, in the same direction, they will know where to find it. Mr. 
Treadwell puts them on the right track by naming the authors to 
whom he himself is most indebted, of whom Birch and Marryatt 
are probably the best for English readers. Mr. Treadwell traces 
the outlines of what these and other European scholars have writ- 
ten on this subject, beginning with a "History of Pottery," and 
ending with a " History of Porcelain." The former treats respect- 
ively of the pottery of Egypt, Greece and Rome ; of Romano- 
British Pottery, Hispano-Moorish Pottery, Italian Pottery, French 
Pottery, German Pottery, Dutch Pottery, English Pottery, and 
Pottery Marks ; the latter treats of the Porcelains of China, Japan, 
Germany, England, Italy and France, and of Porcelain Marks, 
and Marks and Monograms. The mere mention of what is touched 
upon here implies an extensive field of knowledge and research, to 
which Mr. Treadwell gives his readers the clew. For what it is, 
his Manual is a readable one, and its illustrations are in excellent 
taste. 



Biographical literature has lately received a valuable addition in 
" Thorvaldsen ; his Life and Works," — a translation from the 
French of Eugene Plon, by Miss I. M. Luyster. (Roberts Bros.) 
There is no reason why the lives of artists should not be as inter- 
esting to the world as the lives of authors, but, unfortunately for the 
artists, they are not. Few have been happy in their biographers, — 
happy enough, that is, to be remembered by their lives as well as 
their works. Thorvaldsen is an exception to this rule. We like 
him as he stands before us in M. Plon's volume, and we shall 
always remember him by it. M. Plon has made a careful study of 
his career; he gives us a list of the authorities he has consulted, as 
every biographer should, and he gives us, in addition to his art- 
criticism, examples' of the art that he criticises. His selection, which 
is made with great judgment, shows us the sculptor at his best. He 
was a strong manly artist, to whom noble things naturally came. 
He was the last sculptor to whom the divinities of Greece revealed 
themselves, and, if we may trust the impression which his work has 
made upon us, he was, with the exception, perhaps, of Flaxman, 
the best of the moderns. 
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Mr. John Forster is distinguished in England as a oiographer, 
it is difficult to see why. His Life of Goldsmith is a pleasant book ; 
but we recall nothing else from his pen that we should care to read 
again for its own sake. His Life of Landor was heavy reading ; and 
his " Life of Charles Dickens" (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), of which 
two volumes have been published, is thoroughly unsatisfactory. He 
knew Dickens intimately for many years, but whether he really 
knew him may be doubted. If he did, he has concealed his knowl- 
edge. He fails to make us know the man Dickens, but he con- 
trives to let us know what John Forster thinks of the writer Dickens. 
We have too much of Forster, and too little of Dickens. And that 
little is not agreeable. In fact, we like Dickens less than when he 
was alive ; and if the race of Forster is to be perpetuated, we should 
prefer to have our biography written by an enemy. We are com- 
manded to forgive our enemies, but not our friends. 



Women are not fitted to be biographers. They are not addicted 
to research, and their judgments are apt to be warped. They see 
only the best, or the worst, of their heroes and heroines. Mrs. 
Stowe is an example of this singularity of mental vision, and Mrs. 
Mary Clemmer Ames another. The latter lady has recently written 
' ' A Memorial of Alice and Phcebe Cary , with some of their Later 
Poems." (Hurd & Houghton.) We hardly know how to describe 
this book without giving offense, it is so well meant, so enthusi- 
astic, and so meagre in facts. Mrs. Ames complains of a lack of 
material, but surely if the Carys were the notable women she 
imagines, the lacking material exists. Their light was not shed 
under a bushel, but in the greatest city in America, where they 
resided for upward of twenty years, and where they were the 
centre of a literary circle. It ought not to be difficult to fill up the 
outlines of their life in New York. There are scores of their friends 
who could have assisted Mrs. Ames in her loving task. 

The present writer knew them well from the beginning of their 
career. Alice came here first, and at the instigation of Dr. Gris- 
wold, who was the means of bringing out the first collection of 
verse in which she and Phcebe figured ; and who greatly admired 
her genius. Always an enthusiast, or an iconoclast, he set her above 
all the female poets of the day, and was ready to strike down every 
one who disputed her pre-eminence. His violent friendship made 
her enemies among those who did not know her. When they came 
to know her, they were at once her friends. Phcebe soon followed 
Alice hither, with a younger sister named Elmina, who was very 
beautiful, and who wrote beautiful poetry, which was like Alice's, 
but more immature. Phoebe was much that Alice was not. She 
was sunny and jolly, and running over with wit and humor. She 
wrote parodies, one of which, a burlesque of Bayard Taylor's 
ballad of "Manuela," was as good as the ballad it burlesqued. 
They were all clever, but not hard to do, v/e imagine, — certainly 
not so hard as the parodies of Mr. Calverley. Her serious poetry 
was like Alice's ; its finish was better, but its poetic value was less. 
What value will ultimately be set upon the poetry of both, posterity 
will decide, — as it has already done in the case of Mrs. Hemans 
and Miss Landon, and is now doing in the case of Mrs. Browning. 
It is certainly poetry, and of a kind that is their own. Its prevailing 
tone is that of sorrow, which is very sweetly expressed. 



JOHN FREDERICK KENSETT. 

Death, which is mournful enough at any time, becomes doubly 
so when it strikes down those who are still in the prime of life, and 
who still have work to do. It is natural that the old should die, 
and it is — if not natural, at least certain that the young do die. 
But those who stand midway between them, and whose powers 
if they have reached their maturity, have not begun to decline — it 
is sorrowful to see these cut off. Still more sorrowful is it, if to the 
measure of their manhood, or womanhood, is added the divine gift 
of Genius. Genius is the one thing above all others that the world 
will not willingly let die. The death of Garrick, we are told, eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations. The death of Byron did more than that — it 
set all Europe thinking. The death of Scott was a calamity to the 
world. And the death of Thackeray and Dickens — who but re- 
calls the pain he felt when the news of their sudden taking off 
was flashed across the ocean ? The spell which great writers like 
these exercise over their contemporaries excels that of any other 
class of men, and far excels that of the artist. The death of an 
artist is, therefore, felt less, and is less widely known, than the 
death of a novelist or a poet. It is felt, nevertheless, and often 
keenly, by his limited circle of friends and admirers, to whom, 
through his works, which they are to see no more, and through his 
presence, which has departed, he was more than an artist merely. 
Such, to us, at least, was John Frederick Kensett, whose recent 
death we have to record. 

John Frederick Kensett was born at Cheshire, Conn., in March, 
1818. Of his childhood and youth no particulars have reached us. 
He was apprenticed — we presume at the usual age — to an uncle, 
named Daggett, who was considered an engraver of reputation, 
and whose specialty was the engraving of vignettes for bank-notes. 
He worked faithfully and well, but his heart was not in his work, 
or his work developed higher faculties than he possessed when 
he commenced it. At any rate, he devoted all his spare time to 
painting in oil, and at the. age of twenty-two resolved to go to 
England to study it. This was in 1840, when American Art was 
an unknown quantity. He betook himself to London, where he 
met Rossiter, the painter, and his brother engravers, Casilear and 
Durand. Here he devoted five years to the study of the antique 
and oil painting, maintaining himself during that time by engrav- 
ing. The picture by which he first became known in England was 
a view of Windsor Castle, which was exhibited at the rooms of the 
Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. It was 
usual with this Society to have a lottery at a guinea a head, and to 
allow the holders of the two lucky numbers to select any two pic- 
tures in their exhibition. The winner of the first prize selected 
Kensett's picture, which is said to have been the best landscape in 
the collection. It was purchased of him, and with the mpney in 
his pocket the happy young artist went off on a sketching tour. 
He studied the Alps, and the Rhine, and the beautiful Italian lakes, 
and finally settled down in Rome, where his art-life began in 
earnest. His pictures reflected the scenes through which he had 
traveled, and gave promise of the excellence he was soon to attain. 
His reputation may be said to have commenced with a " View on 
the Anio," which he sent to the Academy of Design, in 1848. He 
was elected an associate on the strength of it, and the next year 
was made an Academician. He returned to New York in 1850, 
with his style matured, and his place in art assured. He visited 
Europe several times afterward, but his culture was then so de- 
termined that his visits had no perceptible effect upon his later 
pictures. They were American, in the best sense of that much- 
abused word, and they embodied certain characteristics of Amer- 
ican scenery, as the works of no other painter had done. 

There is not much to be said of the life of Kensett. There were 
no great events in it — no struggles such as mark the career of un- 
successful artists; it was well ordered, happy, and industrious. 
He lived in his studio, or in rooms attached to it, where he was to 
be found in the winter months, with a picture upon the easel, never 
hurried, never idle — a busy man, with abundance of time at the 
service of his friends. In summer he was up and away, as is the 
wont of landscape painters, this year to Lake George, next year to 
the White Mountains, and year after year to Newport, a favorite 
resort, of which he never seemed to be weary. He was a close and 
comprehensive student of Nature, as his brother artists knew, none 
so well, and if he was excelled by any one of them in any one 
direction, he excelled that one, whoever he was, in some other di- 
rection of equal importance. He succeeded beyond most of his 
contemporaries because he understood his powers and their limita- 
tions, better than they understood theirs. He knew what he could 
paint best, and he knew how to paint it. He never attempted to 
grasp the unattainable, but confined himself to handling what he 
had mastered ; and he had mastered much. His statements of 
Nature were always to be depended upon ; they were never violent, 
even when violent facts were dealt with,' but were rounded into 
harmony and distinctness. The qualities by which his work was 
marked, and which were native to his temperament, were widely 
recognized. No American artist was ever recognized sooner, and 
none was ever more thoroughly appreciated. It is said that artists 
seldom speak well of each other, but the saying, if true in some 
cases, was not true in his. Every artist had a good word for him, 
and every art-critic worthy of the name. His work was so inter- 
penetrated by himself — a self so genial, so kind, so just — that it 
disarmed all asperity. 

No artist was ever more interested in his profession, or ever 
labored harder to make it dignified. If he had not been an artist, 
he would have been an art-patron. He loved pictures, and loved 
them well enough to buy them — a weakness in which painters are not 
apt to indulge. He was helpful to young painters, singularly so — 
in view of the fact that he was successful from the first. How in- 
dustrious he was, and how varied were his powers, may be inferred 
from a list of his early pictures distributed among the members of 
the Art Union, in 1849, while he was still in Europe. They com- 
prise, besides the "View on the Anio," already mentioned (which, 
by the way, was taken near Subiaco), "A Passing Shower," "A 
Beech Grove, near Windsor Forest," " A Landscape," "Environs 
of Ithaca," "Raven Hill, Elizabethtown, N. J.," "A Trout 
Stream," and a " Study from Nature." Shortly after his return to 
America, he was elected a member of the Sketch Club, and he was 
one of the earliest founders of the Artists' Fund Society, to the 



success of which he devoted his time and talents. " There was a 
modest yet generous charity in his heart which every friend of his 
acknowledged and recognized. His hand was always open, as we 
all know, to the claims of his brethren who needed kindly acts. 
Ever energetic in whatever he undertook to do, there was in him a 
quiet perseverance which attracted but little attention from others, 
but which was most effectual in its results." Such is the opinion 
of a clear-headed man of business, who was the life-long friend of 
Kensett. The estimation in which he was generally held was 
shown in 1859, when he was appointed a member of the National 
Art Commission, whose disagreeable and thankless task it was to 
superintend the decoration of the National Capitol. He was also 
chosen Chairman of the Art Committee of the Metropolitan Fair, 
in New York ; and it was largely due to his influence with our 
great art-patrons, and the excellence of the pictures that he suc- 
ceeded in collecting on that occasion, that this Committee was 
enabled to pay into the Soldiers' Relief Fund the sum of eighty-four 
thousand dollars. Thus usefully and busily passed his days, until ' 
the latter part of last autumn, when he was attacked by pneumonia. 
He was confined to his bed for some weeks, but his constitution 
being a good one, and the devotion of his friends unwearied, he 
was at last pronounced out of danger. He continued to improve 
and gain strength until the 14th of December, when he was again _ 
struck down in his studio. His sister had left him in good spirits a 
half an hour before, and he had sent his boy for his lunch. The 
boy soon returned, and, alarmed at his ghastly appearance, ran out 
to summon aid ; before it arrived he was dead ! His death was a 
blow to his friends, who knew what manliness had passed away 
with his gentle spirit, and a source of sincere regret to those who 
only knew him through his work. 

What this work is we will endeavor to indicate briefly. It is the 
work of a tender poetic genius, that found its favorite theme in the 
loveliest aspects of nature : in the shadow of pleasant valleys, and 
on the sunny slopes of hills ; — along the curves of sandy beaches, 
where the green water ripples in a long, thin line of foam,, beyond 
which the old, gray rocks are wading; — by the silvery fall of little 
mountain torrents, and the still woodland pools — home of the 
speckled trout. It is pastoral poetry in painting. Regarded 
technically, we should say it was almost perfect of its kind ; not 
wanting in vigor, though vigor is by no means its chief character- 
istic, but happily conceived, and thoughtfully executed, and 
pervaded by a subtle sense of color. It is always agreeable, often 
beautiful, and always faithful to Nature, who had no more con- 
scientious student and no more devoted lover than John Frederick 
Kensett. 



ELIZA GREATOREX. 

The question — Whether women cannot become artists as well ; 
as men? being settled, as we suppose it is, in the affirmative, 
the question next arises. — What can the woman artist do best? 
To this question, which is a very comprehensive one, no authori- 
tative answer can be given, the data upon which it should be based 
being still so slight. We venture to suggest, however, that it is 
contained in the temperament as well as in the present culture of 
woman. There are some things in Literature that woman doe's 
better than man, and the same may be said of Art. She has her 
place there, as in life, and it is among the graces and the amen- 
ities. She surpasses man, we think, in painting^ flowers, to which 
she imparts the freshness and delicacy which is their life, and which 
escapes the coarser touch of man. She ought to surpass man in 
painting birds, and if she does not, it is probably because her cul- 
ture and observation have not hitherto embraced the specialties of 
natural history. She is expert with the pencil, as our illustrated 
periodicals occasionally show — The Aldine above all others- — 
and she is rapidly becoming expert with the pen. We know of 
nothing better, for example, than the pen-drawings of Mrs. Eliza . 
Greatqrex, who may be said to have introduced this particular 
branch of the limner's art among us. Her drawings are a revela- 
tion of what a skillful hand can accomplish in black and white. 
The walk of art to which she at first confined herself was, in a cer 7 
tain sense, an antiquarian one — in that it led her to attempt the 
preservation (as far as Art could preserve) of some of the famous 
old houses in New York and its environs. There were many such 
standing a few years since — large old rambling mansions, in the 
midst of neglected gardens, surrounded by fruit trees, clambered 
over by vines and mosses, crumbling and mouldering, like the 
memories and traditions that still clung to them — memories of the 
Revolution, and traditions of the Colonial times; there are few such 
houses standing now. They have gone down before that, resistless 
invader — the City, and, with the exception of those which Mrs. 
Greatorex has preserved, are as if they had never existed. She is 
their Old Mortality. 

When this labor of love was finished, or, at least, well under way, 
Mrs. Greatorex went to Europe, and continued the study and prac- 
tice of her art in Germany — in antiquated old cities like Nurem- 
berg, and quaint little places like Ober-ammergau. Where Obe'r- 
ammergau is, and for what it is distinguished, few readers of 
to-day need be told, so much has recently been written concerning 
it, and the old Passion Play which is represented there every ten 
years. She resided several months in Ober-ammergau, mingling 
familiarly with its simple, reverent folk, and making careful pen-_ 
drawings of their old rustic homes. These drawings, of which 
there are about twenty in all, were exhibited in Munich, where they 
attracted great attention, especially from those who had recently 
witnessed the Passion Play at Ober-ammergau. Among these were 
many cultured English people of rank, who perceived their rare 
excellence, and subscribed liberally toward their publication. 
They are now about to be published in a thin volume, entitled 
" The Homes of Ober-ammergau." The process by which they are 
presented is that known as the Albertype, which is probably the 
best that could have been selected. The Jovers of Art will be de- 
lighted with them. They resemble etchings, except that they are 
finer in details, and lighter in their aerial effects. What we like 
most in them is a quality which is usually absent in works of a sim- 
ilar nature, and which may be summed up as the union of strength 
and grace. They are the work of a skillful hand, guided by pure 
artistic instinct. They are admirable. 
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